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igneous rocks of Essex County, Mass. He with-
held its publication in order to carry out the
elaborate chemical and petrographic research he
considered essential to its completion. When it
was finally published in 1921 it appeared as Bul-
letin 704 of the United States Geological Survey.
Beginning in the summer of 1908, Clapp was
with the Geological Survey of Canada, becoming
a regular member of the staff after his gradua-
tion in 1910. His work with this group was
mainly in the area comprising Vancouver Island
and the Queen Charlotte group, and his twenty-
two reports, based upon laboratory and field
work, form a part of the standard geological lit-
erature of that region. Leaving the survey Clapp
went to the University of Arizona in 1913 as
head of the department of geology. Soon after-
ward, he also became an assistant geologist with
the United States Geological Survey, an appoint-
ment he retained until 1925. During his three
years in the University, he became increasingly
involved in administrative duties, and in order to
devote himself more exclusively to his profes-
sional work he left Arizona in 1916 to become
head of the department of geology at the Montana
School of Mines at Butte. Here during the war
years he threw himself wholeheartedly into the
work of prospecting the state for minerals needed
in the prosecution of the war. After the war, in
1919, he was instrumental in securing a state
Bureau of Mines and Metallurgy, which was
virtually a geological survey for the state, to be
administered by the School of Mines. Clapp was
appointed its first director (remaining in that
position until 1921) and vigorously instituted a
survey of the mineral resources of the state and
the topographic mapping of the region.

Clapp's unusual abilities as an administrator
were soon recognized at the School of Mines. In
1918 he became acting president and in 1919
president of the school, and in 1921 he was per-
suaded to accept the presidency of the Montana
State University at Missoula, of which the School
of Mii.es was a part. He retained that position
until his death. During his incumbency, largely
through his efforts, the physical equipment of
the University was greatly expanded and a state
millage law was passed for the support of insti-
tutions of higher learning. Though his geologi-
cal work suffered, Clapp managed to continue his
researches and at the time of his death was con-
templating a study of the stresses that produced
the Rocky Mountains. As a geologist he Was
infinitely painstaking and thorough. These quali-
ties, combined with his superior knowledge of
the science, gave him a preeminence in the field,
and he was able to solve some of the most com-
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plicated geological problems in the areas in which
he worked.

Clapp was a large man, of tremendous energy
and strength. His endurance on difficult field
trips was phenomenal. Death came to him pre-
maturely in his fifty-second year. His wife was
Mary Brennan, to whom he was married at
Devils Lake, N. Dak., on Apr. 19, 1911. She with
eight children, Daniel, Michael, Mary, Francis,
Lucy, Prudence, Paul, and Margaret, survived
him.

[There is a memoir by Chas. Deiss, with a bihlioR.
of Clapp's writings, in the Proc. Geological Soc. of
America jor 1935 (1936). See also: Who's Who in
America, 1934-35; Tom Stout, Mont.: Its Ilist. and
Biog. (1921), vol. Ill; Ebenezer Clapp, The Clapp
Memorial: Record of the Clapp Family in America
(1876) ; Mont. Standard (Butte), May 10, 1935-3
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CLARK, WALTER LEIGHTON (Jan. 9,
iS59~Dec. 18,1935), mechanical engineer, paint-
er, art patron, was born, of old Quaker lineage,
at Philadelphia, Pa., the only son of Jacob and
Emma Louise (Kille) Clark. He revealed in boy-
hood a strong mechanical bent and after school
days, in which he developed adcptnoss at cricket,
he began an apprenticeship at George V. Cres-
son's machine shop in Philadelphia. He spent
two years at Cresson's shop, then went as a jour-
neyman machinist to William Sellers & Com-
pany, makers of machine tools. After six months
in this shop he undertook, at twenty-two, to set
up and put into operation the machinery for a
tanning plant at Huntingdon, Pa., for the Gon-
dolo Tanning Company of New York. At the
end of his first year he became superintendent of
the tannery. He remained another year with the
company, then went to the Niles Tool Works
plant in Hamilton, Ohio. He was later sent to
the Philadelphia office of the company and about
1884 was placed in charge of the New York office.
He became in time vice-president of the com-
pany in charge of the department of sales. The
Niles Tool Works gradually absorbed many of
its competitors and as the Niles Bemcnt Pond
Company became the largest manufacturers of
machine tools in the United States. Clark re-
signed from the company expecting to devote
himself to his hobby, painting, but with the out-
break of the World War he went into business
again. Entering the office of J. P. Morgan &
Company as an engineer, he handled purchases
of war supplies for the British Government, re-
taining at the same time a connection with the
Westinghouse Electric Company as consultant.
While thus engaged with the Morgan firm he
received a large order for army rifles which he
was unable to place. For the manufacture of
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